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The senior judge leaned on the table with one hand
and held a paper in front of his face with the other. He
began to read in a thin, sibilant voice.

"He's reading the sentence," said Sizov, straining for-
ward.

The room grew quiet. Everyone stood up with eyes
glued on the old man. Small, thin, and straight, he looked
like a stick held in some invisible hand. The other judg-
es stood up too; the Head of the Volost, his head on one
side and his eyes fixed on the ceiling; the Mayor, his
hands crossed on his breast; the Marshal of the Nobility
stroking his beard; the sickly judge, his bloated colleague
and the prosecutor, all staring at the prisoners. Be-
hind the judges, the tsar gazed down from his portrait,
resplendent in a red uniform, a look of indifference on
his white face, over which a fly was now crawling.

"Exile!" said Sizov with a sigh of relief, "Well, thajik
God it's over. I was afraid it would be hard labour. This
is better, mother."

"I knew this is what it would be," she said in a tired
voice.

"Well, now it's certain. There was no telling what
they might do."

He turned to, the prisoner$ who were already being led
out.

"Good-bye, Feodorl" he cried. "And all the rest of
you! God bless you!"

The mother nodded 'silently to her son and the others.
She felt like crying, but was ashamed to.
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She was surprised on leaving the courtroom to see that
it was already night. Lights were burning on the street
corners and stars gleamed in the sky- Groups of people
had gathered near the courthouse, the snow crunched in
the cold air, young voices could be heard. A man in a
grey cowl glanced into Sizov's face.